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AUGUST,  1868. 


ISTOXES. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  BIRDS  AND  VERMIN. 


Looking  over  the  contents  of  an  old  chest  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Suffolk,  I  found 
a  copy  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  VIII  Elizabeth  cap.  16,  “  for  the  Preservation  of 
Grayne.”  Having  obtained  permission  to  take  a  copy  of  it,  I  send  it  for  insertion  in 
the  £<ut  Anglian ;  with  a  few  notes  from  which  your  readers  will  see  how  completely 
ignorant  were  our  legislative  forefathers  of  ornithological  science,  the  tendency  of  the 
act  being  to  destroy  the  farmer’s  true  friends,  and  preserve  those  most  injurious  to  his 
well-doing.  It  wUl  be  observed  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  sparrow.— M. 

A  Copys  of  an  acte  for  preservation  of  Orayne  mad  in  the  Eight  yeare  of  the 
reigne  of  our  Soveraigne  Ladye  Elizahethe,  ^e.,  as  followythe. 

"Whereas  in  the  parliament  holden  at  Westminster  uppon  prorogation, 
the  fourthe  daye  of  Februarye,  in  the  xxiiii  yeare  of  the  reigne  of  the 
noble  prynce  of  famous  memorye  Kynge  Henrye  the  eight :  amongest 
ether  actes,  one  statute  was  made  &  provyded  for  the  Dystructyon  of 
crowes,  rooks,  &  choughes  :  in  which  statute  is  conteyned  one  braunche 
conceminge  l^e  provysyon,  puttyinge  in  use  &  mayntenance  of  nettes  & 
thrappes:  which  branche,  beinge  verye  good  &  beneficiall,  longe  time 
sythens  was  expyred.  Be  it  therefore  ordeyned  &  enacted  by  the  queyne 
our  sovereigne  Ladye,  with  the  assent  of  the  lords  spirituall  &  temporal!, 
&  of  the  commons  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  &  by  the  authory- 
tye  of  the  same,  that  onelye  the  said  braunche  of  the  same  statute,  con- 
cerninge  the  provysyon,  use,  &  mayntenance  of  netts  &  thrappes,  for  the 
dystructyon  of  Crowes,  Rooks  &  choughes,  &  all  &  everye  article,  forfey- 
ture  &  penaltye,  conteyned  in  the  said  braunche,  for  &  conceminge  the 
provysyon  &  puttinge  in  use  of  the  same  nettes,  &  for  the  mayntenance 
thereof  accordynge  to  the  forme  therein  lymitted ;  thatt  frome  henceforthe 
be  revyved  &  put  in  due  executyon,  and  that  all  &  everye  other  branche 
&  artycle  conteyned  in  the  same  estatute  shal  bo  &ome  henceforthe  utterlye 
repealed  &  made  voyde  to  all  intents  &  purposes. 

And  further  be  it  enacted  by  the  authorytye  aforesaid,  that  in  everye 
paryshe  the  Churchwardens  for  the  tyme  Beinge,  withe  others  of  the 
paryshioners,  to  the  number  of  syx  persons  to  be  required  by  the  Church¬ 
wardens,  thatt  after  the  feast  of  Saint  Mychell  the  Archangel!  nexte 
’  comynge,  &  yearlye  in  one  of  the  festivall  dayes  in  the  Easter  weeke,  & 
at  everye  other  tyme  when  &  as  often  as  yt  is  &  shal  be  nedefuU,  taxe  & 
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assesse  everye  propryator,  farmer  &  other  person  havynge  the  possession 
of  any  landes  or  tythes  wythin  theyre  several  paryshes,  to  paye  suche 
some  of  moneye  as  theye  shall  thinke  mette,  accordinge  to  the  quantytye 
&  portion  of  such  landes  or  tythes,  as  the  same  person  so  assessed,  do  or 
sh^  have  or  hold :  And  yf  the  said  summes  of  moneye,  or  anye  of  them, 
BO  taxed  &  assessed,  be  or  shal  be  denyed  to  be  payd,  or  be  not  paid  within 
xiiii**”  dayes  next  after  request  thereof  made  by  the  said  Churchwardens 
or  one  of  them  ;  then  Everye  person  so  denyinge  or  makynge  suche  defalte 
of  payment,  shall  forfeyte  for  everye  tyme  fyve  shillings,  &  the  same 
togyther  with  the  said  sumo  or  sumes  assessed  &  taxed  as  is  aforesaid,  shal 
be  levyed  by  dystresse  of  the  goodes  &  chattells  of  suche  person  &  persons 
BO  assessed  &  refusinge  to  paye  such  sume,  to  be  taken  by  the  Churchwar¬ 
dens,  or  one  of  them  :  which  dystresse,  shall  be  ordered  &  used  in  such 
mode  &  forme  as  dystresses  taken  for  amercyaments  in  anye  leeie,  and  the 
said  sumes  so  taxed  &  assessed,  &  the  said  penaltyes,  yf  anye,  be  so  by 
them  levyed,  as  is  aforesaid,  shall  be  yeareiye  by  the  said  Churchwardens 
for  the  t3rme  beinge  or  one  of  them,  of  everye  such  paryshe,  delyvered,  by 
bill  or  bills  indented,  to  two  honest  &  substantyall  persons  of  everye  such 
paryshe,  which  shall  be  elected  and  appoynted  by  the  said  Churchwardens 
for  the  tyme  beinge  to  have  the  yeareiye  dystributyon  thereof,  &  shall  be 
named  the  dystributors  of  the  provision  for  the  dystructyon  of  noyful 
fowells  &  vermyn.  And  the  said  Distributors  so  appoynted,  as  is  afore¬ 
said,  shall  gyve  &  paye  of  the  same  moneye  so  to  them  delyvered,  to  everye 
person  that  shall  bringe  to  them  anye  heads  of  old  Crowes,*  Choughes,f 
Pyes,J  or  Itookes,§  taken  within  the  Beverall  paryshes,  for  the  heads  of 
everye  three  of  them,  a  penye.  And  for  the  heads  of  every  syx  yonge 
Crowes,  Choughes,  pyes,  or  Rooks,  taken  as  is  aforesaid,  a  penye.  And 
for  everye  syx  egges  of  anye  of  them  unbroken,  a  penye.  And  for  every 
twelve  stares  ||  heads,  a  penye.  All  which  said  heads  &  egges,  the  said 


•  See  note  (§)  on  Books. 

t  The  chough  is  essentially  a  coast  bird,  loving  rocks  and  stones,  and  having  a 
great  dislike  to  grass  or  hedges  of  every  kind.  Sometimes  it  will  feed  on  berries  and 
grain,  but  evidently  prefers  animal  food,  its  long  and  curved  beak  aiding  it  in  drawing 
concealed  insects  out  of  their  hiding  places.  The  common  grasshopper  is  a  great 
dainty,  and  the  femchaffer  is  another  favourite  morsel. — Wood’s  Natural  Eittory,  iii, 
p.  416. 

^  The  food  of  the  Magpie  is  as  multifarious  as  that  of  the  crow  or  raven,  and  consists 
of  various  animal  and  vegetable  substances. — Ibid,  p.  409. 

§  For  many  months  of  the  year  the  Book  lives  only  on  grabs,  caterpillars,  &c.,  in 
this  way  doing  an  amount  of  service  to  the  farmer,  which  is  quite  incalculable.  Where 
rooks  have  been  completely  expelled,  whole  crops  of  wheat  and  clover  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  wireworm  and  other  enemies,  which  can  only  be  effectually  attacked  by 
birds. — St.  John's  Natural  History,  ^e.,  in  Moray : — That  the  rook  is  by  no  means  the 
farmer’s  enemy  is  a  lesson  our  friends  in  some  of  the  colonies  are  learning,  for  live  rooks 
have  been  imported  into  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  at  (it  is  believed)  Ids.  a  pair. 

y  Of  all  the  true  friends  to  the  farmer  Starlings,  perhaps,  hold  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  places  on  account  of  their  destruction  of  large  quantities  of  noxious  insect  larvae, 
slugs,  &c.  The  quantity  of  grabs  and  caterpillars  which  even  one  pair  of  starlings  will 
convey  to  their  nest  is  very  great.  A  pair  of  these  birds  has  been  noticed  going  and 
returning  with  a  fat  maggot  of  the  heart  and  dart  moth,  or  a  wireworm,  almost  every 
five  minutes  throughout  the  whole  day. — Quarterly  Eevieic,  April,  1868. 
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Dystributors  in  some  convenyent  place  shall  kepe,  And  shall  everye 
monthe  at  least  brynge  forthe  the  same  before  the  said  Churchwardens  & 
taxors,  or  three  of  them,  &  then  &  there  shall  make  to  them  a  true  account 
in  wryghting  what  moneye  theye  have  laid  forthe  for  suche  heades  &  egges. 
And  for  the  heads  of  such  other  ravenous  byrds  &  Term3rn  as  ar  hereafter 
in  this  acte  mentyioned,  that  is  to  saye :  for  every  head  of  martyn,i 
hawke,2  furskett,®  moldkytte,*  busard,®  schagge,®  Cormorant,^  rynge- 
tayle,*  ijd.,  &  for  everye  twoo  eggs  of  them  one  penye ;  for  every  Jron9 
or  ospraye’s*®  head,  iiijd. ;  for  the  head  of  everye  woodwall,**  pye,  Jay,^* 
Raven,*®  or  kytte,**  one  penye ;  for  the  head  of  everye  byrd  which  is 
called  the  kyngfyssher,*®  one  penye;  for  the  head  of  everye  bulfynche,**  or 
other  byrd  ^at  devourythe  the  blowthe  of  frute  one  penye ;  for  the  heads 
of  everye  fox^^  or  Graye,**  xijrf.  And  for  the  head  of  everye  fytcheue,** 


I  Query  the  Bank  or  Sand  Martia  P 

s  Feeds  on  small  birds  and  animals. 

3  Query  what  ? 

4  Query  what  ? 

5  Preys  on  small  animals,  reptiles,  and  various  insects.  The  Buzzard  has  ceased  for 
some  years  to  breed  in  Norfolk,  although  it  was  frequently  known  to  do  so,  and  the 
large  woods  at  Hethel  and  Ashwelthorpe  are  specially  mentioned  by  Lubbock  as  amongst 
its  former  haunts. — Stevenson’s  Birdt  of  Norfolk,  p.  27. 

3  The  crested  Cormorant  is  called  a  ohag. 

T  This  bird  is  common  on  all  our  rocky  coasts.  Eels  are  favourite  morsels ;  and 
they  swallow  them  whole  with  wonderful  celerity. — ^Wood’s  Natural  Hittorg,  ui,  760. 

8  <<  A  kind  of  Puttock  or  Kite,  having  whitish  feathers  about  the  tail.” — Fhillipi. 

9  The  food  of  the  Heron  consists  mostly  of  fish  and  reptiles,  but  it  will  eat  mice,  or 
even  water  rate. — Wood’s  Natural  Hittory,  in,  p.  676. 

10  Or  Fishing  Hawk,  as  this  bird  is  sometimes  called. 

II  Query  what  ? 

19  The  Jay  is  wonderfully  clever  at  discovering  nests  and  devouring  the  fledgelings. 
Eggs  also  are  great  dainties,  particularly  those  of  pheasants  and  partridges,  so  that  it  is 
ranked  among  the  vermin  by  all  gamekeepers.  It  also  eats  caterpillars,  moths,  beetles, 
and  various  similar  insects,  preferring  the  soft  fat,  and  full  bodied  species ;  but  fruits 
and  berries  form  a  considerable  portion  of  its  autumnal  food. — "Nood! 6  Natural  History, 
UI,  p.  382. 

13  The  food  of  the  Raven  is  almost  entirely  of  an  animal  nature. — Wood’s  Natural 
History, 

14  The  Kite  is  especially  hated  by  the  fanner  and  the  sportsman  for  its  depredations 
on  poultry  and  game. 

13  They  mostly  feed  on  fish,  although  they  make  the  greatest  part  of  their  diet  of 
insects  and  crustaceans. — Wo^’s  Natural  History,  in,  p.  168, 

i6  The  biilfinches  and  the  titmice  render  the  most  important  service  to  the  gardener, 
by  devouring  the  lame  of  cheimatobia  brumata,  which  commence  their  destructive 
career  by  eating  into  the  young  unezpanded  buds  of  various  trees  and  shrubs ;  and 
their  consumption  of  innumerable  seeds  of  thistles  and  other  noxious  weeds. — Zoologist. 

11  He  does  not  disdain  to  partake  of  frogs  and  large  insects,  and  will,  when  near  the 
shore,  beat  it  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  fisb,  mollusca,  Crustacea,  and  other  marine 
animals.  Of  rabbits  Reynard  is  particularly  fond,  and  kills  a  large  number  of  those 
destructive  farm  pests. — Quarterly  Review,  April,  1868. 

18  The  same  as  the  Brock  or  Badger.  Its  food  consists  of  roots,  fruit,  and  insects, 
and  the  honey  of  the  wild  bee. 

19  “Fitch  or  Fitchow,  a  polecat.” — Phillips’  World  of  Words.  The  polecat  is  dreadfully 
destructive  to  the  poultry  and  destroys  both  old  and  young. 
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polcattc,  wesell,*  stott,*  fayrebode,®  or  wylde  catte,  one  penye ;  for 
the  heads  of  everye  otter,*  or  nedgehogg,®  ijrf. ;  for  the  heads  of  three 
ratts  or  xii  myse,®  jd. ;  for  the  heads  of  everye  moldwarpe  or  want,'^  oh. 
for  the  heads  of  everye  such  byrds  &  vermyne  last  mentyoned,  the  said 
Dystributors  shall  lykewyse  paye  &  geve  to  the  brynger  of  them,  for 
everye  head  kylled  &  taken  within  theyre  several!  paryshes  as  before  is 
lymitted,  &  shall  kepe  the  same  to  be  shewed  forthc  uppon  there  account, 
in  word  &  forme  as  is  aforesaid.  All  which  said  heads  &  eggs  shall  be 
sorthened,  after  suche  account  made,  in  the  presence  of  the  said  Church¬ 
wardens  &  taxours,  or  of  three  of  them,  burned,  consumed,  or  cut  in 
sondre.  And  yf  uppon  anye  account  to  be  made,  in  the  end  &  determi- 
nacon  of  the  offyee  of  anye  suche  dystributors,  yt  shall  appeare  that  anye 
sume  of  monye  is  remayninge  in  the  hands  of  the  said  Dystributors,  or  of 
anye  of  them,  then  the  same  shall  be  by  byll  indented,  as  is  aforesaid, 
delyvered  onto  such  persons,  as  be  or  shall  be  elected  to  the  same  ofiFyee 
for  the  yeare  next  foUowinge,  by  them  to  be  dystributed,  as  is  aforesaid. 
And  for  the  better  execucon  of  this  acto,  be  yt  also  enacte  1  by  the  auc- 
thorytye  aforesaid,  that  yt  maye  &  shall  be  lawefull  to  &  for  everye  per¬ 
son  &  persons,  which  hereafter  will  travell  for  the  takynge  of  Crowes, 
Eookes,  Choughes,  &  other  the  vermyn  aforesaid,  to  enter  for  the  same 
purpose  &  intent  into  anye  place  therefore  meete  &  convenyent,  with  the 
consent  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  same,  &  there  to  use  suche  nettes, 
engynes  &  other  reasonable  devyses,  as  ar  meete  &  convenyent  for  the 
taUng  &  Dystructyon  of  suche  vermyn,  Chaudynnes  &  Crossebowes  ex¬ 
cepted,  &  shall  take  &  have  suche  Crowes,  Choughes,  Books,  &  other 
vermyn  to  his  or  there  own  uses.  And  yf  the  said  Churchwardens  & 
paryshyoners  of  anye  paryshe  or  paryshes  so  requyred  by  the  Church¬ 
wardens,  as  is  aforesaid,  or  the  persons  elected  for  Dystributors,  or  anye 
of  them,  shall  refuse  or  defalte  in  the  execucon  of  this  acto,  or  anye  parte 
thereof,  contrarye  to  the  forme  aforesaid  ;  then  everye  suche  person  shall 
forfayte  for  everye  suche  defalte,  fyve  pownJs,  the  one  moytye  thereof. 


I  The  fanner  will  find  himself  much  relieved  by  its  destruction  of  rats,  mice,  field 
voles,  rabbits,  and  other  vermin. 

3  It  is  less  in  size  than  the  polecat,  hut  scarcely  less  predacious. 

3  Query  what  ? 

4  As  rapacious  in  the  water  as  the  weasels  are  on  the  land. 

a  The  farmer  will  find  that  the  Hedgehog,  by  consuming  large  quantities  of  beetles, 
worms,  the  larvae  of  various  destructive  insects,  wireworms,  field  mice,  and  other  ver¬ 
min,  confers  upon  him  a  great  benefit,  and  most  thoroughly  deserves  his  kind  protec¬ 
tion. — Quarterly  Review,  April,  1868. 

6  The  farmer  is  justified  in  proclaiming  war  to  the  utter  extirpation,  if  possible,  of 
every  member.  In  1813  and  1814,  the  mice,  by  their  united  exertions,  caused  so  much 
damage  in  the  New  Forest  and  Forest  of  Dean,  gnawing  off  the  loots  of  trees,  that  fear 
was  felt  lest  the  whole  stock  should  be  destroyed. — Jesse's  Gleanings  in  Natural  History. 

1  An  East  Anglian  and  north  country  word  for  a  Mole.  Moldwarpe,  or  Moldiwearps, 
or  wantwearps  are  mole-hills,  from  wearpan,  to  throw  out.  In  com  fields  and  in  gar¬ 
dens  the  moles  do  infinitely  more  good  than  mischief,  by  destroying  countless  myriads 
of  injurious  insects,  sic  gs,  and  wireworms.  The  mole  cricket,  so  destructive  in  com 
fields,  meadows,  and  givens  is  eagerly  devoured  by  this  little  quadmped. — Quarterly 
Review,  April,  1868. 
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to  be  to  our  soverayne  Ladye  the  queyne,  hit  helres  &  successors,  &  the 
other  moytye  thereof  to  him  or  them,  usinge  tyllage  yearlye  within  the 
same  Shyer,  that  will  sue  for  the  same  in  anye  courte  of  Record  of  our 
soveraiyne  ladye  the  queue,  hir  heires  &  successors,  by  ac’con,  dett,  or 
hyll  of  information,  wherein  the  Defender  or  Defendants  shall  have  no 
protectyon  essoigned  or  waver  of  law  allowed  or  admytted. 

Provyded  alweyes  &  be  y t  further  enacted  by  aucthorytye  aforesaid,  that 
this  acte  or  anye  hraunche  therein  conteyned,  shall  not  in  anye  wyse  extend 
to  geve  anye  aucthorytye  to  anye  person  or  persons  to  use  or  exercyse  anye 
meane  or  engyne,  for  the  dystructyon  of  Crowes,  Rooks,  Choughes,  or 
other  the  vermyn  aforesaid,  in  anye  plaee  or  places,  to  the  dysturbance, 
lett,  or  distructyon  of  the  buyldinge  or  bre  .inge  of  anye  kinde  of  hawks, 
herons,  egrypts,* * * §  . . . .  f  swanns,  or  shovellers,  J  or  to  the  hurt  or  distruc¬ 
tyon  of  anye  doves,  dove-houses,  deere,  or  warren  of  conyes :  §  Anye  thinge 
in  this  acte  to  the  contrarye  conteyned  notwythstandinge. 

And  be  yt  further  provyded  that  this  acte  or  anye  thinge  herein  con¬ 
teyned,  shall  not  extend  to  geve  or  appoynte  anye  sume  or  sumes  of  monye 
to  be  geven,  paid,  or  distributed,  to  anye  person  or  persons  for  the  head  or 
heads  of  anye  busards,  ryngtayle,  yemc,  polcatte,  fyteheue,  or  stette, 
taken  in  anye  perke,  warren,  or  ground  employed  to  tbe  mayntenance  of 
anye  game  of  Conyes,  or  to  anye  stares  taken  in  the  Dovehouses.  nor  to 
the  kyllinge  or  bryngynge  the  heads  of  anye  kytte  or  raven,  kyUed  in 
anye  cytye  or  tewne  corporate,  or  wythin  two  myles  of  the  same.  This 
acte  to  contynewe  to  the  end  of  the  next  parliament. 


EITBACTS  FROM  PARISH  REGISTERS. — NO.  28  (vOL.  Ill,  P.  250.) 

Raveningham,  eo.  Norfolk. 

These  registers  are  singularly  devoid  of  interest. 

1686.  Mary,  the  wif  ot  Robert  Bloom,  of  Diohengem,  was  buryedat 
Raveningham,  in  linning,  contrary  to  the  act  of  pliament,  April  the  first. 

1698.  Anne,  the  wife  of .  Roger  Castell,  gent.,  was  buried  in  linnen 
March  31. 

1713.  Edmond  Bacon,  of  Gillingham,  Knight  and  Baronet,  widower, 
an4  Mary  Castell,  of  Rav  eningham,  single  woman,  were  married  Aprill 
16th,  1713, 

George  W.  Marshall. 


•  The  great  white  Heron. 

t  The  word  here  is  worn  out ;  hut  it  appears  to  be  lanners,  a  species  of  hawk. 

X  The  Anas  elypeata  of  naturalists.  They  feed  most  commonly  upon  the  sea  coast 
upon  cockles  and  shell-fish. 

§  There  is  not  in  aU  the  class  of  animals  called  game,  one  which  does  half  of  the 
harm  to  the  farm  that  is  done  by  the  rabbit.  They  are  unmitigated  pests,  and  a  war 
of  extermination  should  be  urged  against  them  on  every  piece  of  enclo^  land. — Bich- 
ardaon’s  Pests  of  the  Farm. 
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ON  THE  ROOD-SCREENS  OF  EAST  ANGLIA. 

England  is  very  rich  in  screens,  some  of  beautiful  character  and  in  good 
preservation.  Every  church  had  a  screen,  beam,  or  loft  to  sustain  the 
great  rood,  with  its  attendant  images  of  Mary  and  John.  As  these  roods 
were  of  great  weight,  their  support  was  assisted  by  iron  chains  depending 
from  the  great  stone  arch  on  the  entrance  to  the  choir  and  chancel.  As 
the  epistle  and  gospel  were  chanted  from  the  loft,  lecterns  were  placed  in 
them  ;  at  Tatershall  church  a  curiously  moulded  stone  desk  remains  for 
the  purpose.  Lights  were  burned  before  the  Rood  on  the  great  feasts  and 
the  loft  ornamented  with  flowers  and  branches  of  trees.  At  Long  Melford 
there  were  twelve  candlesticks  of  laten  to  light  up  the  loft  on  occasions  of 
great  solemnity.  When  we  remember  that  the  beautiful  tracery  was  often 
richly  coloured  and  gilt,  the  effect  in  the  soft  light  passing  t^ugh  the 
painted  glass  must  have  been  very  beautiful.  In  the  generality  of  wooden 
screens  the  breastsumer  of  the  screen  sustained  the  rood,  but  at  Little 
Malvern  there  is  an  example  in  which  the  beam  is  flxed  some  distance 
above  the  screen  and  the  intervening  space  filled  in  with  tracery. 

Roods  were  so  ruthlessly  destroyed  that  Pugin  says,  the  only  instance 
he  ever  met  with  the  remains  of  one  was  at  Columpton,  near  Exeter, 
where  he  found  a  large  block  of  oak  carved  like  rock-work,  with  a  skull 
and  bones,  evidently  intended  to  represent  Calvary,  and  in  the  upper  part 
a  deep  mortice  to  receive  the  end  of  the  rood. 

It  is  curious  that  of  all  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  churches  in  London,  one 
only  (S.  Andrew  by  the  Wardrobe)  is  destitue  of  some  approximation  to  a 
rood  screen  ;  so  strong  even  then  was  ancient  tradition.  At  S.  Guthlac, 
Passenham,  Norfolk,  there  is  a  post-reformation  screen  (1628).  The  rood 
staircase  in  many  Norfolk  examples  is  in  an  outside  turret,  which  serves 
also  as  a  passage  to  the  leads  :  in  some  instances  there  are  two  turrets. 

About  sixty  churches  in  Norfolk  contain  painted  rood  screens,  and  pro¬ 
bably  three  hundred  have  been  destroyed.  The  late  Dawson  Turner  con¬ 
sidered  that  traces  of  Early  Flemish  art  are  discoverable  upon  several  of 
these  screens.  All  appear  to  have  been  painted  in  distempter ;  or  with 
water  colours  blended  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  or  some  other  gelatinous 
material.  The  artists  chiefly  relied  on  the  opposition  of  green  and  red  in 
various  shades,  enriching  them  with  gold.  Every  part  of  a  church  was 
then  symbolical :  the  screen  signified  death  separating  the  chancel  or  church 
triumphant  from  the  nave  or  church  militant.  Then  the  panels  painted 
with  figures  of  saints  in  green,  blue,  and  red,  the  emblems  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  showed  the  virtues  that  those  saints  possessed. 

Camhridgethire. 

Very  rich  in  screens,  though  many  examples  are  much  mutilated.  Rood- 
lofts  were  almost  universally  demolished  when  an  order  was  issued  in  1 548 
for  the  destruction  of  roods.  One  remains  in  fine  condition  at  Gilden 
Morden.  On  the  lower  panels  are  figures  of  S.  S.  Edmund  and  Ethelwold 
among  others.  The  screen  has  this  inscription  : — 
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“  Ad  mortem  dm’na  Ili&  de  me  cape  curam ; 

Yitam  venturam  post  redde  securam  ; 

Fac  me  confessum  rogo  Te  Deua  ante  secessum  : 

£t  post  de  cessum  caelo  michi  dirige  gressum." 

Stone  screens  remain  at  Bottisham  and  Harleton ;  the  former  consists  of 
three  arches  with  open  quatretoils  in  the  spandrils,  and  the  latter  has  the 
staircase  to  the  rood  loft  remaining.  On  the  panels  of  the  screen  at  Cherry 
Hinton  some  paintings  remain,  among  which  are  portraits  of  a  man  and  his 
wife  kneeling,  with  inscriptions.  In  Blomefield’s  time  the  screen  was 
better  preserved. 

Post  Reformation  screens  remain  at  Peterhouse,  Cains  College,  Clare- 
hall,  and  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  the  latter  having  the  initials  of  Anna 
Boleyn 

Decorated  screens  remain  at  Cheveley,  Chippenham,  (late  D,  almost 
perfect),  Haslingfield,  Eennet  (much  mutilated),  Kirtling  (sadly  defaced). 
Triplow  and  WUlingham. 

Perpendicular  screens  remain  at  Balsham  (very  fine),  Bassingboume 
(entrance  to  rood  loft  still  visible).  Bourne,  Burwell,  Chatteris  (good), 
Doddington,  Emneth,  Foxton  (lower  part  of  screen  left,  staircase  to  rood 
loft  remains),  Fulboum,  Garalingay  (early  D.),  Gransden,  Hauxton, 
Haddenham  (good  example,  staircase  turret  is  seen  externally  between  the 
chancel  and  nave  on  the  south  side)  Ickleton  (with  remains  of  a  Decorated 
rood  loft  with  elegant  carved  spandrels),  Littleport,  Litlington,  Meldreth, 
Orwell,  Over,  Quy,  Sawston  (parcloses),  Soham,  Shelford  (very  rich), 
Snail  well,  Stietham,  Teversham,  Wilbarton,  West  Wickham,  Whittlesford 
(parcloses,  entrance  to  rood  loft  also  remains  on  the  south  side),  Wood 
Ditton. 

E$$ex. 

The  screens  in  Essex  are  few  in  number,  generally  of  late  Perpendicular 
and  often  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the  pews.  In  Norman  times  a  screen 
wall  pierced  with  arches  often  divided  the  chancel  from  the  nave,  as  at 
Hadleigh.  The  wall  screens  at  Fryerning  and  Shenfield  were  demolished 
in  the  15th  century,  to  make  way  for  the  open  ones  of  wood.  At  Stebbing 
the  chancel  arch  forms  a  magnificent  stone  screen  of  three  openings,  with 
slender  clustered  columns,  hut  a  Perpendicular  screen  was  ^terwards  in¬ 
serted,  which  has  now  disappeared.  At  Great  Teldham  some  painted 
figures  remain,  which  is  rare  in  Essex,  and  in  the  Chelmsford  Museum 
are  some  curious  old  panels  from  the  screen  of  old  Latchingdon  church, 
now  demolished. 

Good  Decorated  screens  remain  at  Rickling  and  Wimbish ;  rich  Per¬ 
pendicular  at  Clavering,  Halstead,  Castle  Headingham,  Henham,  Maun- 
den,  Springfield,  Wenden,  and  Dpminster ;  plainer  ones  at  Hadstock,  Layer 
Mamey,  Newport,  and  Dgley.  The  rich  screen  at  Littlebury  was  swept 
away  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  Perpendicular  screen  at 
Mai^aretting  is  worthy  of  notice,  having  the  original  doors  with  the 
original  hinges. 

John  Piogot,  Junk.,  F.  G.  8.,  F.  S.  A. 

(To  be  continued. J 
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THE  aUARLES  FAMILY. 

(voL.  Ill,  p.  155,  171.) 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  some  old  documents  ai’e  in  my  pos¬ 
session  which  may  further  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Quarles  family  : — 

The  oldest  is  a  grant  of  John  Turner,  Francis  Quarles,  and  others,  to 
Robert  Dunne  and  Isabel  his  wife,  of  the  Manor  of  BroekdedUh,  otherwise 
Brokdish*  Hall,  in  Burston,  in  Norfolk  ;  dated  4th  August,  27th  Henry 
VIII  (1536).  Francis  Quarles  and  George  Quarles  are  given  as  possessoi's. 
This  would  be  the  George,  of  UfiFord,  Auditor  to  King  Henry  VII  and 
VIII,  and  Francis  his  son — as  classed  by  your  valued  correspondent  in 
section  in,  p.  155. 

The  next  is  an  agreement  between  Sir  Gyles  Braye,  Knight,  of  Barring¬ 
ton  (Gloucestershire)  and  Sir  Robert  Quarles,  of  Romford,  Essex,  Knight, 
and  John  Hide,  of  London,  gentleman,  in  consideration  of  a  marriage 
allready  had  and  solemnized  between  Reynald  Bray,  Esq.,  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  Gyles  Bray  and  Martha  (now  wife  of  the  said  Reynald)  daughter  of 
Peter  Humble,  of  Goosehayes,  Essex,  Esq.  Sir  G.  Bray  and  Anne  his 
wife,  graunt  and  convey  to  Sir  R.  Quarles  and  John  Hide  all  the  “  Man- 
c’on  House  ”  of  Tainton,  in  Oxon.  and  lands  in  Tainton  and  Fifield,  in 
Oxfordshire,  for  ninety  years  from  the  date  hereof.  Signed  by  Giles  fiaAV. 
Dated  3rd  May  (1633)  9th  Charles  I.  Seal  very  perfect. 

The  next  is  a  settlement  of  the  ^lanors  of  Great  Barrington  and  Little 
Barrington,  in  the  Counties  of  Gloucester  and  Berkshire,  by  Sir  Gyles 
Bray,  to  Sir  Robert  Quarles  and  John  Hide  (as  in  the  preceding  document) 
for  their  use,  behalf  and  interest.  Signed  by  Giles  Buat.  Seal  very  per¬ 
fect,  and  dated  3rd  May,  9th  Charles  I  ( 1633). 

Paddington.  C.  GoLDrxo. 


“  KIBKPATRICK’s  prospect  of  the  city  of  NORWICH.” 

This  is  said  by  Blomcfield  (1st  edition,  vol.  ii,  p.  756, 2nd  edition,  vol. 
IV,  p.  379)  and  subsequent  writers  to  have  been  published  by  John  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  the  Norwich  antiquary,  who,  in  1726,  was  appointed  Treasurer 
of  the  Great  or  Old  M  en’s  Hospital,  and  held  that  office  till  his  death, 
August  20th,  1728. 

There  must  have  been  some  mistake  on  Blomcfield’s  part,  as  both  on 
the  Prospect  sold  at  the  late  Mr.  James  Mills’  sale  to  William  Birkbeck, 
Esq.,  and  on  the  one  in  my  possession  the  dedication  is  by  “  Thomas 
Kirkpatrick,”  whoso  name  is  on  the  prospect  as  the  delineator. 

Thomas,  who  was  in  1732,  appointed  Chamberlin  of  Norwich,  and 
continued  in  that  office  till  1744,  was  brother  to  John. 

From  the  words  of  the  dedication  on  the  prospect  it  must  have  been 
published  between  1727  and  1730. 

Nonoieh.  Wm.  ENFiELn. 


*  BrockaUt  in  Burston,  is  the  name  by  which  the  manor  is  now  known. 
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THE  OLD  INN  SIGN  AT  SCOLE,  NOBFOLK. 

In  yean  gone  by,  when  the  chief  mode  of  transit  for  travellen  was  hy  the  stage 
coach,  Scole  was  quite  a  celebrated  place.  A  great  number  of  coaches  used  to  stop  at 
“  The  White  Hart  ”  every  day,  and  doubtless  many  a  stranger  has  lo(Aed  with  wonder 
on  the  old  sign  which  at  ^at  period  belonged  to  the  Inn,  extending  completely  across 
the  roadway  in  front.  It  has  been  down  for  very  many  years,  but  it  still  fnquently 
forms  the  topic  of  conversation  between  mine  h<)8t  and  his  guests,  although  there  is 
now  no  one  in  existence  who  can  recollect  it  in  its  old  station.  The  Inn  itself  is  a  fine 
red-brick  building,  and  is  very  antiquated  in  its  nnersl  s^le  of  architecture ;  the  fient 
presenting  several  gables.  The  extenor  walls  are  ahnost  unifon^twcmty-seven  inches  in 
thickness,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  solidity  in  every  part.  There  is  a  handsome  well- 
proportioned  oak  staircase,  which  one  seldom  happens  to  see  save  in  edifices  formerly 
of  some  note  and  consequence.  There  are  also  some  curious  old  doors  belonging  to  the 
upper  rooms,  which  are  exceedingly  mEUsive  and  finely  carved.  One  or  two  of 
them  are  closied  by  means  of  quaint  and  antique  latches.  du(^  hinges  as  those  upon 
which  they  swing  are  at  present  but  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Several  histories  of  Nor¬ 
folk  contain  excellent  descriptions  of  the  building,  and  theref(»«  any  fbrther  reference 
to  this  subject  would  be  nee^ess.  The  si^  itself,  with  which  we  now  have  immediate 
concern,  is  prettily  described  in  the  follotnng  ballad  extracted  frmn  an  old  and  very 
scarce  work,  entitled,  JTit  and  Mirth,  or  Pilh  to  Purge  Melmeholg,  by  Mr.  D’Urfey, 
vol.  Ill,  published  1712. — J.  H.  Fox. 

A  Ballad  upon  the  New  Inn,  with  the  famoue  Sign-Poet,  called  the 
White  Mart,  at  Skole,  in  Norfolk. 

Did  not  you  hear 
Of  a  "Wonder  last  year, 

That  through  all  Norfolk  did  ring, 

Of  an  Inn  and  an  Hoet, 

With  a  eign  and  a  poet. 

That  might  hold  {Ood  hleee  ue)  the  King. 

The  Building  is  great 
And  very  compleat. 

But  cannot  be  compar’d  to  the  eign. 

But  within  doors  I  think 
Scarce  a  drop  of  good  drink, 

For  Bacehtu  drin^  all  the  best  Wine. 

But  here’s  tlie  design. 

What’s  amiss  in  the  Wine, 

By  Wenehee  shall  be  snpply’d ; 

There’s  three  on  a  row 
Stands  out  for  a  show. 

To  draw  in  the  Gallants  that  Bide. 

The  first  of  the  Three, 

Diana  should  be. 

But  slm  Cuckolded  poor  Aetteon, 

And  his  Head  she  adorns 
With  such  visible  Horns, 

•  That  he’s  fit  for  his  Hounds  for  to  prey  on. 

TOL.  m.  3d 
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I  ’Tis  unsafe  we  do  find 

I  To  trust  Women  kind, 

Since  Homing’s  a  part  of  their  Trade : 

'  Diana  is  patch’t 

I  As  a  Goddess  that’s  chaste, 

Yet  Aetceon  a  Monster  she  made. 

The  next  Wench  doth  stand 
With  the  SealM  in  her  hand, 

And  is  ready  to  come  at  your  Beck ; 

A  new  trick  they’ve  found. 

To  sell  Sack  by  the  po\md. 

But  ’twere  better  they’d  sell’t  by  the  Peck. 

I  *  The  last  of  the  Three 

I  They  say  Fmdence  must  be, 

Willi  the  Serpent  and  Horn  of  Plenty ; 

!  But  Plenty  and  Wit 

I  So  seldom  doth  hit, 

I  That  they  fall  not  to  ons  in  Twenty, 

But  above  these  things  all 
Stands  a  Fellow  that’s  small. 

With  a  Quadrant  discerning  the  Wind, 
And  says  he’s  a  Fool 
That  travels  from  Shale, 

And  leaves  his  good  Liquor  behind. 

Near  the  top  of  the  sign 

j  Stands  three  on  a  line, 

One  is  Temperance  still  pouring  out ; 

I  And  Fortitude  will 

I  Drink  what  Temperance  fill, 

>  And  fears  not  llie  Stone  or  the  Gout. 

The  next  to  these  three. 

You’ll  an  JJeurer  see. 

With  a  Prodigal  Child  in  his  Month  ; 

’Tis  Time  (as  some  say) 

And  well  so  it  may. 

For  they  be  devourers  both. 

The  last  that  you  stare  on 
Is  old  Father  Caron 

Who’s  wafting  a  Wench  o’er  the  Ferry ; 
Where  Cerheue  does  stand. 

To  watch  where  they  Land, 

And  together  they  go  to  be  Merry. 
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Now  to  see  such  a  change, 

Is  a  thing  that  is  strange, 

That  one,  who  as  Stories  do  teU  us ; 

His  Money  has  lent. 

At  Fifty  per  cent, 

/  A  College  should  build  for  good  Fellowi. 

But  under  this  Work, 

Does  a  mystery  lurk. 

That  shews  us  the  Founder’s  design ; 

He  has  chalk’d  out  the  Way, 

For  Gallants  to  stray. 

That  their  Lands  may  be  his  in  fine. 

That’s  first  an  Ale-hench 
Next  bounds,  then  a  Weneh, 

With  these  three  to  roar  and  to  ReTel. 

Brings  the  Prodigal’s  Lands 
To  the  ZTfursr’s  Hands, 

And  his  body  and  soul  to  the  DeoH. 

Now  if  you  would  know. 

After  all  this  ado. 

By  what  name  this  sign  should  be  known ; 
Some  call  it  this,  and  some  that. 

And  some  I  know  not  what, 

But  ’tis  many  signs  in  one. 

’Tis  a  Sign  that  who  built  it. 

Had  more  Mony  than  Wit, 

And  more  W  eadth  than  he  got  or  can  use ; 

’Tis  a  sign  that  all  we 
Have  less  wit  than  he. 

That  come  thither  to  drink,  and  may  chuse. 


CONTBIBTmONS  TO  EAST  ANGUAN  EI8TOBT. 

Mr.  William  S.  Appleton,  of  Boston,  XT.  8.,  has  just  printed  a  small  4to 
volume  On  the  Cranee  of  Chilton,  of  which  family  he  is  one  of  the  present 
representatives.  It  is  divided  into  four  portions  : — 1.  Monumental 
Memorials ;  2.  Genealogical  Memorials,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  no 
less  than  twenty-two  different  MS.  pedigrees  of  the  family ;  3.  Testa- 
mental  Memorials;  4.  A  narrative  pedigree  carefully  compiled  by  the  editor; 
and  lastly,  a  life  of  Sir  Robert  Crane,  Bart.,  the  last  known  representative 
of  the  name,  who  died  in  1643.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and 
illustrated ;  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  interested  in  Suffolk  Gene¬ 
alogies. 
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FAKILT  OP  GBEENE,  OP  HATESTOCK  (vot.  m,  P.  86.) 

It  appears  irom  the  pedigree  of  Gipps,  of  Homingsherth,  co.  Suffolk, 
that  John  Greene,  Esq.,  of  Eoyshall,  near  Navestock,  co.  Essex,  who  was 
living  9th  October,  1671,  married  Martha,  daughter  of  John  Seaman,  of 
Yarmouth,  widow  of  Richard  Gipps,  Esq.,  of  Homingsherth,  who  died  in 
February,  1663,  and  mother  of  Sir  Richard  Gipps,  wlio  was  knighted  at 
Little  Saxham,  co.  Suffolk,  20th  October,  1676. — G. 

There  is  a  monumental  inscription  to  John  Greene,  who  died  3rd  Sept., 
1625,  in  Le  Neve’s  Monummta  Anglioana,  vol.  i,  p.  98;  and  another 
(Ibid.  p.  99)  for  Rebecca,  widow  of  Thomas  Thorold,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Greene,  and  sister  to  John  Green,  of  the  parish  of  Navestock.  She  died 
3rd  December,  1625.  From  Stow'a  Surv»y,  1720,  v,  155,  it  appears  that 
she  was  daughter  of  Thomas  Greene,  of  London,  merchant,  and  wife  of 
Thomas  Thorold,  of  London,  merchant,  and  of  Harmeston,  who  was  grand¬ 
father  to  Sir  George  Thorold,  Ent.  and  Bart.,  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
1720.  Was  this  the  Thomas  Greene,  of  London,  Haberdasher,  mentioned 
in  the  pedigree  ? — G.  W.  M. 


LOCAL  SIGN  BOABnS  (vOL.  OI,  P.  67.) 

The  Dogger,  at  Welh,  Norfolk. — A  ship  of  about  eighty  tons  burden, 
with  a  well  in  the  mid^e  to  bring  fish  alive  to  the  shore.*  A  small  ship 
with  one  mast. — Johneon'e  Dictionary  edition  1790.  The  same  in  the  great 
edition  of  1818,  with  the  word  “  obsolete”  appended. 

In  stigmatizing  the  constmction  of  a  vessel  it  was  in  folk-lore  likened 
to  a  “  Dutch  Dogger,”  which  at  once  associates  the  fishing  vessel  with  the 
well-known  bank  of  the  same  name. 

The  Black  Boye,  Ayhham,  Norwich,  and  other  Places. — It  is  probable 
that  this  popular  sign  had  its  origin  when  the  terrible  war  was  raging  in 
Germany.  The  black  forests  of  Hungary,  were  in  conversation  familiar  to 
every  class,  but  the  French,  “  hois  ”  soon  became  eormpted  into  English 
boys. 

Dough  Fleet,  Lynn — This  very  singular  sign  is  of  questionable  origin  or 
meaning.  Can  it  be  a  coiruption  of  Dolphin  ? 

H.  Davenet. 


Dehenham  of  Alpheton  (vol.  n,  p.  118^. — Monumental  inscriptions 
from  Alpheton  church  are  to  be  found  in  Additional  MS.  19077  (British 
Museum.) 


QTJEinr. 

The  Mannit^s  of  Norfolk. — ^Where  can  I  find  any  printed  account  of  the 
Norfolk  branch  of  the  Manning  family  ? — M. 


*  “  Doookb-ftsb. — Fiah  formerly  brought  in  such  vessels  to  Blackney  Haven  and 
elsewhere.” — Fhilliptt  New  World  of  Word*,  1720. 


